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PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS OF BLIND RELIEF LEGISLATION 


HARRY JACOB BREVIS 
New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


INCE the close of the World War 
much social and political theory, for- 
merly regarded as visionary, imprac- 

tical, or subversive, has been incorporated 
into the social and governmental structure 
of many lands. Problems have become 
more acute and issues more clearly drawn. 
Any weakness in the structure of our 
increasingly complicated society may 
momentarily become the proverbial link 
upon which depends the strength of the 
entire chain. 

The problem of the underprivileged has 
ever been the concern of the ethically 
minded, whose task was eased by the 
efforts of those prompted by motives less 
noble and more practical—the individuals 
seeking social recognition or heavenly 
reward. Thus the lame, the halt, and the 
blind, the sick, the feeble-minded, the 
wayward, the aged, the widowed and the 
orphaned, for many centuries have been 
and for the most part, still are the raison 
d’étre for some and a social ladder for 
others. 

Ironic as such a rdle might be, it would 
have possibly been tolerable if the efforts 
of those concerned in the welfare or 
dependents had been more or less adequate. 
Their work, with but few exceptions, must 
be characterized as amateurish, unsys- 
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tematic, unco6rdinated, and wasteful. In 
a world striving for social efficiency, legis- 
lation of a preventive and remedial nature 
had to be the result. 

In the mass of social legislation touching 
upon every conceivable social problem, 
that of the blind, restricted as it is to a 
small fraction of the general population, 
received but scant attention. None the 
less, the new era has not left the sightless 
without their share of representation in 
the new approach to social problems. 


THE BLIND IN SOCIETY 


The present essay purports to discuss the 
scope and tendencies of relief legislation 
for the blind in a number of countries! 
having a population of 2500 sightless or 
more. The statistics have been drawn 
chiefly from figures compiled by the 
Health Organization of the League of 
Nations? from official government reports 
and other relatively dependable sources. 


1 Argentine, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Egypt, England and Wales, 
Finland, Formosa, France, Germany, Greece, Hun- 
gary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Netherlands, Norway, Philippine Islands, Poland, 
Russia, Scotland, Sweden, Union of South Africa, 
and the United States of America. 

2 Report on the Welfare of the Blind in Various 
Countries, League of Nations Health Organization, 
Official No. C. H. 818, Geneva, September 1929. 
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In the countries listed in Table I, the 
prevalence of blindness ranges from 36 to 


CouNTRIES WITH 2500 OR More Brinp* 


TABLE I 


a whee 

Re leord. (eee 

2 Selene 

COUNTRY 3) ) a 

eg le 

dsb ate 
AT SORTING obs orto ae ee 1914 6,857 87 
Australia.. 1921 3,154 58 
PAMSELIR Rote, inte tatu gieirivens oe 1910 4,581 re 
Ol SION ks eis sary wate ee oe 1922 2,778 36 
DUAL A, oc as ve aerecite ae es 1910 4,485 103 
Caniadatne tre teas eters: 1927 4,712 49 
Czecho-Slovakia...... 1926 7,000 48 
Egypt. . : 1917 | 155,511 | 1,219 
England God ‘Wales, a peiske ites 1927 | 46,822 119 
Finland os sctdutea saat elas 1900 3,229 119 
FOPMOSAs 5/4 vie ene ole,c aha he OME EG SONS 515 
Frances ccc. se sina duds ots eo] OLT SE eOe Ons 73 
Germany..... 1925 | 34,703 58 
STECCE ee! nee a el SEOES 5,384 107 
Hungary. «create 1920 5783 ape 
Tndiasst re; onus eines 1921 | 479,637 150 
Wish Free ofatecs an tee oad 3,250 103 
Italy.. ic 1g1r | 28,211 81 

Japan tesclustve ‘of Tokio. 

and eight aeraneiy, ..| 1928 | 51,874 105 
Latvia.. 1920 3,588 224 
Netherlands 1920 3) O22 55 
Norway.. : 1920 2,687 IOI 
Philippine Istandsts 1918 8, 667 84 
Poland.. 1921 | 16,144 64 
Russia, Baropean seihehistos 1897 | 207,368 201 
Us SIS. Rv o ak cease. 19208103 455000) 158 
Scotland.. 1927 6,939 141 
Sweden.. Le seen etl LOLS. 3,090 52 
Union of South ae Sete I9II 6,550 109 
LOIS UNrohodacdocSu sacnotny| akeley || —Ceipctete 52 


* Figures for U. S. S. R. taken from World Con- 
ference on Work for the Blind, American Foundation 


for the Blind, New York, 1931, p. 505. 


Figures for 


the U. S. A. taken from U. S. census of the blind, 
1930, p. 9. All the other figures are taken from 
Health Organization Report on the Blind, League 
of Nations, 1929, p. 92. 


every 100,000 general population in Bel- 
gium, to 1219 to every 100,000 in Egypt. 


Over the entire area here treated, blindness 
occurs in approximately 100 cases to every 
100,000 population or 0.1 per cent. 

In 1910 the United States Census Bureau 
attempted a very rough estimate of the 
total blind of the world at 2,390,000, but 
added ‘“‘probably this is an underestimate, 
as those regions not covered by a census are 
in a large part inhabited by uncivilized or 


TABLE II 


Buinp PopuLaTION IN Unitep Strats 10 YEARS OF 
Acs or Over CLassIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX AND 


OccupaTion* 
OCCUPATION MALE | FEMALE | TOTAL 

Agriculture, Forestry and 

Animal Husbandry....... 864 84 948 
Extraction of Minerals..... 12 oO 12 
Manufacturing and Me- 

chanical Industries....... 2,470 620] 3,090 
Transportation............ 92 18 110 
Trade: isch hs on eden ee etae 34] 1,264 
Public'Services 5. ..cme arta 28 6 34 
Professional Services....... 751 254] 1,005 
Domestic and Personal 

Service.. « eerste 225 168 393 
Clerical Onstage a 207 74 281 
Unclassifiable as to Cucina 

tiOD eas V5 0s ce Sone 28 12 40 

Totals... 5,907] 1,270] 7,177 


Not Gainfally Froplayea) 17,344] 15,115| 32,459 


Total of Employed and 
Unemployed Blind..... 23,251| 16,385] 39,636 


* U.S. Census, The Blind in the U. S., 1920, p. 67. 
In England the proportion of employed blind is some- 
what larger. 


backward races, among whom blindness is 
likely to be more prevalent than it is where 
civilization is further advanced.’’* Later 
estimates put the figure at 6,000,000, 
which might probably be correct if the 
test be ‘‘industrial blindness.”’ 
Economically the blind may be divided 
into two main classes, the larger being 


3 U.S. Census in The Blind in the U. S., 1910, p. 11. 
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those of low mental development or with 
an additional handicap, incapable of being 
trained for any gainful occupation. The 
others are but partly self-supporting and, 
for the most part, employed in so-called 
sheltered workshops maintained by pri- 
vate charitable organizations or govern- 
ment subsidies. Relatively only a small 
percentage of the blind ever attain full 
economic independence. This number is 
rather thinly distributed among the sev- 
etal professions and in industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits. 


TABLE III 


ANALYSIS OF THE BLIND OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE AS TO 
EMPLOYABILITY OR TRAINABILITY* 


a aoa BS a 9,548 
Teained but unemployed. .............065.5. 366 
en ies, ashi au voryea sat . 1,876 
MMMMEMEE SA a?2.), 5 Siieteis's vies aba vaceseiees 678 
MRAIMG tree 0s sc he ee vt oe. e =. 377563 
Employed or employable................... 12,468 
MEAG adnig tine ede icin jse's ss + sl onic ve t= 37) 503 
IE give nn Ge dss, eeey ete ss + $0,032 


* Eighth Report of the Advisory Committee on 
the Blind to the Minister of Health, London, 1930, 


p- 31. 


The Health Organization of the League 
of Nations on the welfare of the blind in 
19294 stated: 


In Great Britain where the blind have been care- 
fully classified, two out of every three blind persons 
are classified as unemployable, so that there are twice 
as many blind to be cared for who cannot be usefully 
trained or employed as those who can. In Great 
Britain, the great majority of the unemployable blind 
are Over 50 yeats of age, the age beyond which blind 
persons are usually found to be unable to learn a trade 
or to undertake remunerative employment. . . . There 
is no reason to believe that the relative number of 
unemployable blind in Great Britain is exceptional, 
as the statistics of other countries generally show at 
least as high a proportion of blind persons over 50 


‘ Vide, p. 64. 


years of age as in Great Britain. Numerically there- 
fore, the problem of the unemployable blind is the 
greatest of all. 


Figures taken from the report to the 
British Ministry of Health for 1929 show 
that the proportion of employable blind in 
Great Britain is somewhat exaggerated in 
the above quotation. 12,468 of a total of 
50,031 are either employed or employable, 
indicating that three out of four rather 
than ‘“‘two out of three blind persons are 
classified as unemployable.”’ 

In the United States the situation is 
somewhat worse. Of the total blind 
population in 1920 ten years of age and 
over, of 39,636 only 7,177 were employed. 
No figures of unemployed but employable 
or trainable blind are available. In other 
countries, and in less industrial regions, 
the number of employable blind is mark- 
edly smaller. 


TREND FROM PRIVATE CHARITY TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


As only a handful of sightless attain eco- 
nomic independence, the vast majority 
must resort to the various social service 
agencies. Organizations for the welfare 
of the blind are found mainly in large com- 
munities where the blind constitute an 
appreciable colony, and where their pres- 
ence draws attention to their dependence 
on society. The treasuries of charitable 
and welfare organizations must be replen- 
ished yearly from voluntary contributions, 
necessitating reminders of the hopeless 
destitution and dependence of the blind. 
Necessary as periodic appeals for funds are, 
they militate, nevertheless, against the best 
interests of society and the blind. Itseems 
paradoxical to stress the helplessness of 
the blind and then to attempt to place the 
blind in industry on a competitive scale. 
Employers who read appeals for funds 
enlarging upon the helplessness of the 
blind, can hardly be expected to open their 
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plants to a blind worker regardless of the 
latter’s training and ability. 

Another grave objection to private 
charities is their tendency to overlap. In 
this connection, the Advisory Committee 
on the Welfare of the Blind in Great 
Britain says the following:® “‘Cases have 
been brought to our notice where there has 
been a lack of codperation, with the result 
that not only has the future of the blind 
been seriously jeopardized, but the heavy 
cost of educating him and training him has 
been very largely wasted.”’ 

Another important criticism must be 
mentioned. All privately organized wel- 
fare agencies naturally work with the 
larger groups of blind in the cities, neg- 
lecting the appreciable number of blind in 
the sparsely settled communities, where 
such blind do without the assistance of 
specially trained social workers and 
educators. 

But the most significant criticism of pri- 
vately supported welfare agencies is their 
inability to withstand the stress accom- 
panying economic dislocation. Depend- 
ing on voluntary contributions, their 
resources diminish markedly with the fall- 
ing income of contributors, while demands 
for assistance increase. Since 1929, unlike 
the public welfare departments of all large 
cities in the United States, the private 
organizations for the blind radically cur- 
tailed their budgets instead of increasing 
them. 

In 1929 the City of New York® received 
and expended for all purposes nearly a bil- 
lion and a half dollars. In that same year 
the private social agencies expended 
$45,288,965 received from private funds 
and $8,359,425 from public funds. The 


5 Fourth Annual Report to the Ministry of Health, 
1929,.D. 05: 

6 N. Y. Welfare Council Research Bureau, Financial 
Trend in Organized Private Social Work in N. Y. C., 
ING Yeon REPL 
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amount received from private sources was, 
therefore, a little more than 3 per cent of 
the city’s expenditures, or about 7 per cent 
of the total amount received by the city 
in taxes ($628,791,000). ‘“The budgets of 
certain of our large cities,’’ says Dr. Syd- 
nor H. Walker’ “‘are already so great that 
the taking over of all private social work 
does not seem impossible... .”’ 

The social inadequacy of private charity 
could no longer be overlooked. Legisla- 
tion formerly regarded as visionary, im- 
practical, or subversive has come to be 
regarded as socially indispensable. The 
trend from private charity to public wel- 
fare has become apparent on every hand. 

Dr. Walker, in Recent Social Trends in the 
United States,* formulates the new point of 
view as follows: 


Three criteria are suggested as bearing upon the ~ 
transfer of social welfare activities from private to 
public funds. First, has a satisfactory method of 
dealing with a social situation been found? Second, 
is it legitimate that the public be required to assume 
this burden? Third, are there provisions for the 
satisfactory public administration of the responsi- 
bilities involved? Quite evidently these criteria are 
not easily met, since each raises questions hard to 
answer. In regard to the first, a relatively satis- 
factory way of dealing with various existing social 
situations has been found. In connection with the 
second question, if the situation is persistent and 
seems the result of forces which cannot be controlled 
by direct attack, the obligation of the general com- 
munity to give financial support voluntarily or by 
taxation, may be assumed. 


An emphatic “‘Yes’’ can be the only 
answer to these questions as far as the 
blind are concerned. They fully meet this 
test. 


EXISTING STANDARDS OF BLIND RELIEF 


Among the several schemes of relief 
granted to blind by the state, two main 
types may be distinguished, the most com- 
mon being the Lump-Sum type. 


7 Recent Social Trends in the United States, p. 1197. 
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~ In Australia a pension of 20s. per week is 

paid to all blind and disabled persons over 
sixteen years of age who are permanently 
incapacitated from earning a living if they 
are in indigent circumstances.? Normally 
the pension is granted to most blind per- 
sons even though employed and earning 
wages, as the income limit for blind persons 
including pension is 4f 12s. 6d. per week 
ot such other amount as is declared to bea 
basic wage. 

In Denmark under the Disablement 
Insurance Law of 1921!° all disabled per- 
sons including the blind whose productive 
capacity is reduced to one-third or less, 
become entitled to an annual grant. It is 
stated that very few of the blind in this 
country are not in receipt of a disablement 
annuity. 

In Illinois!! the law makes it mandatory 
upon counties to grant a benefit of $365 a 
year to any blind person of legal age who 
is single, has an annual income of not over 
$465, or who, if married, has together 
with his or her spouse, a total income of 
not over $1000 a year and who has lived in 
the state continuously for 10 years and in 
the county for 3 years. 

The Lump-Sum type of relief exists in a 
number of our states and in several Euro- 
pean countries. The most eloquent com- 
ment on this type of relief comes from Mrs. 
Mary L. Silvis, Assistant Director of the 
State Department of Public Welfare of 
Illinois.” 


The law makes no distinction between a blind per- 
son who is needy and one who, while not enjoying a 
stated income, is nevertheless living at home with 
his or her family and enjoying all the comforts of 


® Health Organization Report to the League of 
Nations, p. 66. 

10 [bid. 

Irwin and McKay, Blind Relief Laws in the 
U.S., American Foundation for the Blind, 1929, p. 52. 

12 Welfare Bulletin of the Illinois State Department 
of Public Welfare, February 1933. 
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life. Recently two women, both totally blind, .. . 
made application for blind relief. One was the 
daughter of a man of considerable means . . . $40,000. 
... The other applicant was the daughter of a man 
who had no home, no money, and no job. Both 
were paid a pension. 


Somewhat less common than the Lump- 
Sum type of relief legislation is the Aug- 
mentation-Scheme, intended primarily for 
those who are partly self-supporting; but 
in many instances, however, paid to unem- 
ployable blind. 

Three categories of relief may be sub- 
sumed under this type: 

(a) A fixed amount of money is added 
to the blind person’s income irrespective 
of his earnings. In some London work- 
shops the amount of 15 s. a week is 
added by way of augmentation. In 
Czecho-Slovakia and Luxembourg'* work- 
ers ate given free board and room, and 
are allowed to keep their earnings. 

(b) A more common type of augmenta- 
tion is determined on a sliding scale 
decreasing as earnings increase. This 
method is in practice in England and 
Wales.¥® 

(c) Augmentation fixed at a certain per- 
centage of earnings. Under this scheme, 
A who earns $10 a week, will get an aug- 
mentation of $2.50, while B, whose earn- 
ings amount to $5 a week, will get only 
$1.25. It will be noticed that this scheme 
is the exact opposite of (b), and is in prac- 
tice in New Zealand and Massachusetts.! 

The antithetical character of (b) and (c) 
indicates that there is no uniformity of 
approach to the question of method. Not 
one of these schemes questions the specific 
needs of the blind person or the state in 
which he lives. Since relief under the 


138 Health Organization Report to the League ot 
Nations, p. 61. 

14 Thid. 

15 [bid. 

16 Théd. 
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above forms is given to all blind persons 
where such relief is mandatory, it must be 
concluded that the relief does not really 
help the blind person become adequately 
adjusted to his social environment. 


A PROPOSED STANDARD FOR BLIND RELIEF 
LEGISLATION 


The primary purpose of all relief legisla- 
tion is to relieve the economic stress of an 
individual or a family.17 To do this it 
must be determined whether or not eco- 
nomic stress exists. The inability on the 
part of a blind person to follow gainful 
employment is not prima facie evidence of 
the existence of such stress. 

After the real existence of economic 
stress has been established, another exact- 
ing problem arises—namely, the extent of 
such stress. What are the needs of the 
situation in question and what is necessary 
in order to bring about a more or less ade- 
quate adjustment? 

Barring certain types of insurance indem- 
nifying blindness and in the absence of 
savings and friends, blindness makes it 
imperative to resort to relief until such 
time as the person can be re-educated for a 
gainful occupation. It is clear that a per- 
son accustomed to a higher standard of life 
would require a larger subsidy than one 
used to a lower standard. It may also 
happen that this person will have one or 
two dependents. It is clear that such an 
individual could not be expected to live on 
thesame relief as allowed to a single person 
accustomed to simpler living conditions. 

Indeed, the trend of modern social 
service is in the direction of adequate 
relief determined by the actual needs of the 
person in question. Social workers have 
long since abandoned, at least in theory, 
the giving of just enough to tide the recipi- 


17 Walker in Recent Social Trend in the United States, 
p. 1182. 
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In 1925 Miss Nesbitt redefined her mini- 
mum requirements as ‘‘everything neces- _ 
sary for a standard of living that willmake 
possible a high standard of physical, men- 
tal and moral health and efficiency for 
adults, the full physical and mental © 
growth and development of children, and — 
provision for their moral welfare.’’!® 
Opponents of all progressive social legis- 
lation often express the fear that such 
laws will rob their beneficiaries of initia- 
tive and self-reliance. In point of fact, 
adequate relief laws for the blind, if wisely 
administered, can serve only to build up 
their morale and make of them dignified 
and self-reliant members of a well inte- 
grated and interdependent social unit. 
Says Mr. George Danby, Manager of the 
Royal Glasgow Asylum for the Blind:?° 


In 1926 a pension scheme was introduced which 
entitled blind workers at the age of fifty years, with 
ten years service (inclusive of the apprenticeship 
period), to claim a pension of 25s. weekly for males, 
and 15s. weekly for females. This, with their blind 
pension of 10s. weekly, gave them an income of 35s. 
and 25s. respectively. This privilege was not taken 
advantage of . . . men between sixty and seventy... 
continuing work and occupying room that was re- 
quired for younger people. In 1929 the committee 
decided that retirement should be compulsory at the 
age of fifty-five years. 


But how can the true need of the appli- 
cant for blind relief be determined? Only 
by a well-trained and competent social 
case worker. In Recent Social Trends in the 
United States,*' Dr. Walker says: 


The foremost in importance of the general trend in 
social work during the last quarter century is the 


18 The Long View, Chapter on Adequate Relief, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1930, pp. 326-8. 

19 Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, Chicago 
Standard Budget for Dependent Families, Bulletin 
No. 5, 2nd revised edition, 1925. 

20 World Conference on the Blind, Proceedings, 1932, 
p. 148 ff. 
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development of individualized treatment . . . case 
work...in a number of situations. The social 
case worker undertakes the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his environment by assembling and analys- 
ing all information available about his present situa- 
tion by planning a method of handling this situation. 
. .. Re-education of the client himself may be neces- 
sary, and to this end the case worker seeks a relation- 
ship with the client based upon understanding and 
confidence. 


The employment of a social case worker 
in connection with blind relief laws would 
not necessarily mean a larger expenditure 
of funds. As Mrs. Silvis testifies,?? many 
applications for relief should and would be 
refused if proper investigation were made 
of the circumstances surrounding each 
application. But even increased expendi- 
ture by the government should not mili- 
tate against the adoption of such a 
measure, for social efficiency must be the 
only criterion for determining the worth 
of a proposed measure. 

Already the more positive attitude to- 
ward the problems of the blind in recent 
yeats has produced favorable results. 
Educational facilities and adequate relief 
laws have materially reduced mendicancy 
and enforced idleness.2* The blind every- 
where are beginning to regard themselves 
as legitimate members of society. 

Recognizing that numerous social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and climatic conditions 
determining blindness cannot be accounted 
for by legislation for the blind, it is yet 
interesting to note the definite relationship 
existing between the adequacy and inade- 
quacy of relief legislation and the corre- 
sponding prevalence of blindness in the 
countries given in Table IV. 

It will be noted that in Group A where 
blindness is least prevalent legislation is 
either Specific or General; in Group B with 
a greater prevalence of blindness, two 


22 Supra, p. 16. 
23 Health Organization Report on the Blind, 
League of Nations, p. 73. 
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TABLE IV 


CounTRIEs WITH 2,500 or More Bunn, CLassiFIED AS 
To Type or Lxcistation OsrTainING 1N EacHu 
(Spgciric, Generat, or None) Divipep 1nro 
Turez Grouprs* 


RATIO 
OF 
BLIND 
PER 
TYPE OF 100,000 
LEGISLATION GEN- 
ERAL 
POP- 
ULA- 
TION 


COUNTRY 


Group A (6 to 74 blind per 100,000 general popu- 


lation) 

Belgium gene vase rae | Sreneral 36 
Czecho-Slovakia.......... General 48 
New Zealand............] Specific 48 
Canada, agonee te oc et) General 49 
MES A ete enee hes tate el (OPCCIEG 01 2.0 52 

states, general in 

all the rest 
Sweden: <astetnw sess ss. | General 52 
Netherlands;7°. 0. ¢....,| General 55 
asttaliaaeciesss Specific 58 
GSCLMANy woe cnis: «ne sca,7 = |General 58 
Polatidercste va gees <.. | eneral 64 
PANIS EL Pamiaeils eS seat eke 5, oc General 72 
Hun gary eewe c acietels a0 <4) General 72 
France General 73 


Group B (75 to 124 blind per 100,000 general 


population) 
CAV a naeoeonae ce a.es . | creneral 81 
Philippine Islands.,....... None 84 
ATPCNUINC Bae. -,6,c:0 eben None 87 
Notwaymure-.--.. ¢.. 2.2 | General IOI 
Bulgaria saaene stony elem ss} NODC 103 
Bish’ Preeiptate. ws... Specific 103 
japan agers ts c2ss¢s0'|, None 105 
GHELES 5 35 owslgaeeavasce sil Neha 107 
Union of South Africa....| None 109 
Finland qe... «12s: | None 119 
England and Wales.......| Specific 119 


Group C (125+ blind per 100,000 general population) 


Scotlandamgyr.:<csa04a0e7-1| General 141 
India sommes 2100 sereete yo}. NODE 150 
US SAR Rete iasseso-mose 4 eoeneral 158 
Russigiereg7)..e0:ees uy] None 201 


ue sat 


‘see Me ‘ >on . 
+e Be 


